Winter, Spring, Summer & Fall 


A 
Summers were just as long and hard, growing up in the country, as winters, it was just a 


different kind of hard. With a husband who would rather go out and drink than work, and eight 
children ranging from ages nine to several months, distinguishing between seasons was not a 


priority. Her only memory is always feeling tired. 


Being the sixth of eight children, by the time it came around to my turn to have things 
bought for me there was never any money. But, then again there was never any extra money. I've 
often heard older famous people say that they were poor when they were young but they never 


knew it. This is my case also. 


Having little to no money left it to my mother to be creative in keeping the children 
occupied and out of her hair yet within reach for safety. Although she had many, one of her most 
ingenious ways to keep us busy yet near was to make the housework a game. The most enjoyable 


were laundry days, although laundry probably could have been an everyday chore. 


Laundry was always done in the basement of the house. It was a cement basement which 
was always too dark and damp to spend too much time in and where, as my brothers and sisters 
and I all knew, lived the boogy-man, behind the old oil fed furnace. He always stayed behind the 


furnace when my mother was around, but we knew he was only hiding from her. 


Mounds of dirty laundry were piled around the basement floor waiting to be washed. We 
had an old white Westinghouse tube washing machine with the rollers, a wringer washing 


machine. 


The washer had a hose that my mother connected to the sink faucet to fill, and it emptied 
from a different hose that hooked on to the side of the sink. My two younger brothers and I had 
the job of holding the hoses as the machine filled or emptied. I am sure our contribution was 
minuscule; however we felt important and stayed out ol trouble: After all that was the end to the 


means. 


While the machine was doing the actual washing it was time to sort the clothes. It was 
during this time the "three little ones", as we were known, would forget about work and jump 
around the mounds of dirty clothes or chase each other around the supporting columns like three 


little mad men. 


When the washing was finished it was time to feed the wet clothes into the wringer and 
then hang them outside on the clothesline. My mother was always very careful in allowing us to 
help her guide the clothes through the wringer. Two things would ultimately happen; first, the 
clothes would get caught in the wringer and secondly someone's finger would get caught in the 


wringer. 


The "presses" would come to a grinding halt, machine taken apart, clothes or fingers 
freed, tears wiped dry, big hugs and kisses and then the motors started up again and tasks 
continued. It was like falling off a horse; once the wringers were back in action - so were we. 


Thank goodness the rollers were rubber and we all still have our fingers. 


By night fall it was all done. We would be quickly ushered upstairs and into our pajamas. 
With only an hour before bedtime, we were allowed toast and peanut butter and jam while we 
watched a bit of the old black and white television that received only received two stations and 


channel changer was tied together with a string. 


Whether it was spring with its rain, summer with its humidity and mosquitoes, fall with 
its winds or winter with the cold snow and blowing, at the end of the laundry day my mother 


could always be found outside in the dark, all alone, hanging the clothes. 


Perhaps it wasn't all that lonely out there for my mother. Maybe this was the only really 


time she ever had to herself. And before HE came home. 
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